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Let’s Look 


at Our 
OPENING 


by EARL GAULKE 


Study the photos 1, 2, and 3 and imagine 
that “‘you are there.” Jot down what you be- 


y , : is lieve is “‘good”’ and/or “‘bad”’ in each of the 
= . . . 

§ i % / * pictured Sunday school situations. Then also 

m : ’ g jot down some suggestions for improving each 


situlttion. 
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Picture 1; We’re probably working with less than 
best facilities in this Sunday school. The worship cen- 
ter for small children is good. It’s at their height. With 
its pictures and Bible it provides a focus for the worship 
activities. But what about that stained wall behind it? 
If we can’t afford to repaint, we could at least use the 
folding partition leaning against the wall to serve as 
a backdrop for the altar. 


WORSHIP 


Picture 2: Here we have evidences of meaningful, 
guided activity. The blocks in the background pro- 
vide a more creative activity for the presession than 
chasing or just sitting. The teacher has undoubtedly 
arrived before the children and now, at the piano, prac- 
tices with some early arrivers a song they may sing 
as a “choir” in the opening worship. 

The map on the wall, though, is rather pointless for 
the three-year-olds. Unless the room is used during 
the week by older children the map might be replaced 
with pictures related to the lesson theme. We might 
also consider lowering the hooks (or adding some 
lower ones) on the wall so that the children would be 
able to hang up their own coats. 
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Picture 3: 1 like the chair arrangement, don’t you? 
The children can see faces instead of backs of heads 
as they worship together. All can clearly see the worship 
leader, too. The worship leader has evidently dis- 
covered the value of pupil participation in worship as 
she lets one child lead in the singing. The piano is in 
a good location — unobtrusive, but handy for singing 
in the worship circle. 

Recently a clergyman who has had occasion to visit 
many Sunday schools in the U. S. and Canada was dis- 
cussing a pet peeve with me: “opening worship” in the 
Sunday school. 

“From what I’ve observed,” he said, “there are 
nine things that keep our Sunday school worship periods 
from being as exciting, alive, and edifying as they might 
be. Here,” he added, pulling his little red book from 
his coat pocket. “I’ve jotted them down in my book. 
See if you don’t agree.” Following, with a brief com- 
mentary on each, are the nine blocks to worship the 
pastor listed. Let’s see whether any of them apply to 
our Sunday school — and if they do, let’s plan with our 
fellow teachers how we might overcome them. 


Nine Obstacles to Edifying Worship 


1. Pupils and teachers come late. The bad effect of 
this is obvious. One cure would be to start promptly 
at the scheduled time every Sunday. 


2. The worship session seems to be haphazard, un- 
planned, or routine. Some random suggestions: Use 
the worship procedure suggestions contained in the 
Quarterlies for what they are, a guide to your planning. 
On the Nursery through Primary levels, try some of 
the many suggestions the Quarterly offers: book talks, 
motion poems and finger plays, “pretend” reading 
of the Bible words, a selection by a choir made up of 
early arrivals who practiced during the presession. 

With Junior to Senior groups begin to involve the 
children in the planning and leading of worship. For 
instance, instead of simply reciting a psalm that few 
understand, ask a Senior class to study and prepare 
a simple commentary on a psalm you'll use two or 
three weeks hence. Then, a few Sundays later, as the 
psalm is read responsively in the departmental worship, 
have each member of the class read his prepared com- 
mentary on each verse. 

The various classes could also rotate in preparing 
an original prayer for coming Sundays or in selecting 
and practicing a Scripture reading. One member of 
the class might then lead the entire group in the prayer. 
After a time the different classes may be able to plan 
and lead the entire worship period occasionally. Other 
variations, often untried, include a monthly mission 
story or mission filmstrip and a silent prayer after the 
leader and group have suggested prayer thoughts. 
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3. There is too great a span of age groups. When Nur- 
sery through adult levels worship together, the worship 
activities cannot be related to the different lesson 
themes. Moreover, the Sunday school worship period 
then duplicates the purpose of the church service. 
The Sunday School Standard recommends at least 
four departmental opening worship periods: Nursery, 
Kindergarten-Primary; Junior through Senior; Youth- 
Adult. Even the most cramped quarters should pro- 
vide space for at least three: Nursery, Kindergarten — 
Primary, Junior through Adult. Basement partition 
screens or use of the narthex may solve a problem in 
this respect. 
4. Rooms are cluttered and unattractive. Examples: 
old leaflets lying around, broken crayons and other 
junk on the piano top, dusty bookshelves. We might 
compare the cleanliness and order which we find in 
the usual church sanctuary with the conditions in the 
place where we hold a separate departmental worship. 
Let each teacher ask himself: Does the place where 
my department worships suggest to the children that 
this, too, is God’s house? The children, too, might 
well be involved in planning and carrying out ways 
to make the departmental worship place more condu- 
cive to worship. Where facilities permit, having small 


children go to a special area for worship activities — 
an area with a small table or altar (see pictures | 


and 3) —vwwill foster 


worship. 


more reverent, meaningful 
5. The opening session is too long. “Too long,” of 
course, must be determined on the basis of the total 
time available. For an hour session anything over 10 
or 15 minutes would ordinarily be too long. In a 20- 
or 30-minute session, group worship activities might 
best be very brief or dispensed with entirely if the 
children attend the church service. 


6. The singing is poor. The pastor mentioned the follow- 
ing items: some songs chosen at the last moment, with 
the result that the pianist has difficulty playing them; 
exhorting the children to sing loud (“‘Never do this,” he 
advises. “It detracts from the emphasis on hymn singing 
as worship.”); choosing hymns that the children don’t 
know and failing to teach the hymn; singing the same 
old tunes Sunday after Sunday. 

Taking the last point first, we might do well to 
allow the children to choose favorite hymns occasion- 
ally, but doing so every Sunday may prevent them from 
learning new hymns. How may one teach a new song 
or hymn? It’s best not to separate words and melody 


but to teach both together from the start. The wor- 
ship leader might begin by singing one stanza slowly; 
then have various groups join in on the same stanza: 
boys alone, girls alone, different classes alone, all in 
unison. Showing pictures to visualize phrases of a song 
helps learning. It’s better to teach a few songs well 
than many songs not so well. 

If hymnals are used, it would be preferable to use 
graded ones: Little Children, Sing to God, or A Child’s 
Garden of Song with Nursery through Primary groups; 
The Children’s Hymnal with Junior to Senior groups; 
The Lutheran Hymnal with Youth to Adult groups. 
The occasional use of a recording will add variety. 
7. Unnecessary interruptions disturb the continuity of 
worship. Among such interruptions are: taking the roll 
(best left to the individual teachers), long and trivial 
announcements, people walking through the worship 
area. With Nursery and Kindergarten children, it is 
usually best to have the children deposit their offering 
at the door or worship center as they arrive. This will 
prevent the disturbance of dropped coins and the 
usually time-consuming process of having small chil- 
dren pass the offering basket. The offering may still 
be made meaningful through an offering prayer and 
song at a specified point in the opening worship. 

8. Seating arrangements are poor. \f people are scat- 
tered throughout the church sanctuary, rather than 
sitting together, poorer singing is bound to result. More- 
over, the feeling of united fellowship is lost. Smaller 
groups of people meeting in a room are best seated 
in a semicircle, where a feeling of closeness is main- 
tained through face-to-face contact. 

9. Little pupil planning or participation is in evidence. 
See the preceding comments, especially those under 
points 2, 3, and 4. 

We may not all agree with the comments about 
the preceding nine “blocks to worship.” But if we 
take the attitude “There’s always room for improve- 
ment,” and in this spirit are willing to look at our 
present procedures honestly and critically, we shall 
be on the road to providing worship experiences that 
are ever more exciting, alive, and full of meaning. 

Moreover, by taking steps to improve present con- 
ditions we shall be helping our children not only to 
know but also to experience the meaning of St. Paul’s 
exhortation: “Let the Word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one 
another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 











“If you want a good friend and one who will serve you always, serve yourself. Start saving 
today at... .” The rest of the radio announcer’s words don’t matter much. The “pitch” has 
been made, and in catering to basic human selfishness it urges listeners to adopt a philosophy 
that can hardly be called Christian. 

Yet every day in hundreds of subtle ways Christians receive this kind of invitation. Business 
“necessity,” the need for self-protection, and the brevity of life are a few of the reasons most 








often put forth for doing and saying things that 
are out of keeping with the faith a Christian 
professes on Sunday morning. 

More of this rubs off than most of us would 
like to admit. Further, to think that in one 
or two hours a week on Sunday morning we 
can inoculate our youth against infection by 
their world’s thinking is the height of naiveté. 

A survey of Lutheran youth in the U.S. 
conducted in late 1958 and early 1959 revealed 
that high school boys and girls rated social ac- 
ceptance and physical well-being as more im- 
portant than religious values. The survey also 
disclosed a high degree of spiritual uncertainty 
among these young people. Most had not 
grasped, even intellectually, the doctrine of 
justification by faith! 

These findings point to the need for more 
efficient Christian education in church schools. 
But they also indicate the Christian’s need for 
daily spiritual nurture if Christians are to be 
a real leaven to society. 


An Example to Follow 


The early church recognized this need. The 
Bible says that in the post-Pentecostal period 
the Christians were “continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple and breaking bread from 
house to house” (Acts 2:46). The original 
words indicate that day by day they “spent much 
time .. . in the temple.” Even in the compara- 
tively uncomplicated world of the first century 
these Christians felt the need to draw close to 
God for “much time” every day. 

That the first believers met in the temple 
is not the important thing. Jesus once told 
a Samaritan woman concerned about the proper 
place to worship God that much more vital 
was the need to worship Him “in spirit and in 
truth.” Our Lord Himself often withdrew from 
the crowds to be alone with His Father. He 
recognized the need for real spiritual communion 
with God, often difficult to obtain in a hectic, 
tension-producing world. 

If the goal of Christian education is viewed 
as the sanctification of the whole life of the 
individual, isn’t it also our task as church school 
teachers to encourage those we teach to cul- 
tivate their communion with God through private 
and family devotions? 

Neither we nor the parents (who have the 
primary responsibility in the matter) appear 
to be succeeding as much as we might wish. 


The survey quoted above also revealed that “an 
uncomfortably large number of youth refer to 
their Scriptures only occasionally. The youths 
of the church are not, in the main, drawing spir- 
itual help from God’s Word. The same can be 
said for their families.” 

What can we in the church school do to train 
our pupils in habits of personal devotions? 


Parents Need to Help 


The first thing necessary is to get the parents 
to cooperate. In his book The Modern Parent 
and the Teaching Church Wesner Fallaw shows 
how essential is the role of a Christian home 
in the Christian education of its members. This 
applies also to the task of training our young 
people to hold regular moments of private or 
family worship. It is significant that the report 
of the survey of Lutheran youth states that 
young people who did little searching of the 
Scriptures had parents who likewise read their 
Bible infrequently, if at all. 

We’re not likely to be successful in getting 
parental cooperation just by telling them they 
ought to help. Many, if not most, parents know 
they should act. But too often they don’t know 
how to help. They need to be shown how. 

At a parents’ night or at a visit to the home 
we can suggest some devotional thoughts that 
would reinforce the emphasis of the unit we are 
studying at the time. And while we are discuss- 
ing the subject with the parents, it won’t be hard 
to inquire tactfully into the methods of private 
and family worship which are practiced in the 
household. 

This may also be the time to suggest some 
techniques which will keep family devotions 
from becoming stereotyped and dull. (“In our 
home we’ve found it stimulating to vary the way 
we hold devotions. For example, etc. . . .”) 
Some variations we can suggest are: 


1. One member of a family reads a Bible pas- 
sage, and each member of the family is given an 
opportunity to express what he feels God is say- 
ing to him in the passage. 

2. The family discusses a religious picture 
from a Sunday school lesson, magazine, etc. 

3. Children are asked to tell what they learned 
in Sunday school. The head of the house probes 
to find out if the truth of the Bible story was 
learned and discusses applications of this truth to 


the lives of the family members. 
Please turn to page 10 
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of young Christians by encouraging them to pradiics 
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is especially designed to give eight- 
to 13-year-olds guidance for such daily ial i 
ture. Each issue of this 40-page monthly magaZihe 
offers a carefully prepared meditation, a prayer re- 
sponse, and a suitable Bible reading for each day of 
the month. An average of 15 photos and real life draw- 
ings highlight each issue. 

A single one-year subscription is $1.50. When 
ordered in bulk for distribution through the Sunday 
school, the cost is as little as 10 cents a copy ($1.20 
a year). 

Free sample copies and full details on bulk rates 
are available from Concordia Publishing House, 

Saint Louis 18, Mo. 
























4. In homes where the children are 
small, members may join in singing 
action songs (found, for instance, in 
the Nursery leaflets). 


5. After the reading from Scrip- 
ture, the family may “build a prayer” 
together, each adding one or more 
thoughts to a prayer begun by one 
member. 

6. The family discusses a spiritual 
problem brought up by one of the 
members. 

7. Where there are older children 
and teenagers in the family, on oc- 
casion the head of the house may dis- 
cuss a movie, a TV show, or a maga- 
zine story. Questions such as, “Why 
| ae _ in the story act 
as he did? Did he act in a Christian 
manner? What should he have done?” 
will help stimulate discussion. 


We can also help parents stimulate 
their children to make daily contact 
with God by suggesting suitable de- 
votional materials. A modern Bible 
translation, a subscription to My De- 
votions, a copy of a devotional book 


Continued from page 8 


like More Little Visits with God or 
Teen-Ager, the Bible Speaks to You 
make birthday gifts of enduring value. 
Such gifts may be important first steps 
in establishing lifelong habits of per- 
sonal devotion. (Some of the devo- 
tional helps produced by Concordia, 
geared to children of various age 
levels, are listed elsewhere on this 
page.) 

Some Sunday schools send “prayer 
cards” home with each pupil. A prayer 
or Bible passage printed on these cards 
reflects the week’s lesson. The card 
also suggests thoughts for the pupil’s 
own prayer each day. 


Classroom Stimulants 


Another way to encourage pupils to 
have private devotions is to take a few 
moments of class time to allow class 
members to share thoughts that oc- 
curred to them in their private wor- 
ship during the past week. Again, 
when discussing the application of the 
lesson to the pupils’ lives, a pupil may 
ask for help in solving a perplexing 











For Children Aged 3 to 7 












Little Folded Hands offers 100 prayers for various 


personal problem. Such occasions of- 
fer good opportunities to show pupils 
the need for private prayer. We may 
ask, “Have you talked to God about 
this?” and suggest some Bible readings 
the pupil may find helpful in finding 
God’s answer to the problem. 

Occasionally showing and referring 
to an illustration in a devotional guide 
like My Devotions or Little Visits with 
God may serve to whet young appe- 
tites for such devotional fare and 
acquaint them with the book. 

The old adage about leading horses 
to water applies here, too, of course. 
We can’t ever force pupils to have 
private devotions or even force par- 
ents to hold regular devotions in their 
homes. But just as the horse will drink 
if he is thirsty enough and if the 
water is attractive enough, so we can 
point parents and children to the need 
for daily spiritual nurture from God’s 
Word and show what it can mean for 
their lives. Through this nurture the 
Holy Spirit can strengthen God’s 
children against the influences of 
a world that ignores His will. 


Some devotional aids you may suggest: 


traits of young children, has illustrated this volume with 
18 full-color illustrations and many more line drawings. 
Washable cover. $2.95. 
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occasions. They are written especially for the small child. 
These prayers help the child speak to God in his own 
language about his needs and to give thanks for God’s 
blessings. 75¢ — cloth. 35¢ — laminated paper. 

My Bible Story Book, by G. L. Wind, contains 45 short 
stories from the Bible. They are printed in large easy- 
to-read type. Perfect for the beginning reader and help- 
ful even to the child who cannot read. There are full- 
color, full-page pictures illustrating each story. $1.00. 

Little Visits With God, by Allan H. Jahsmann and 
Martin P. Simon, relates 200 messages from God’s Word 
to life situations that little children are familiar with. More 
than 100,000 of this profusely illustrated book are in use. 
$3.00. 

More Little Visits With God contains 197 more de- 
votions by the same authors. $3.00. 

Little Children, Sing to God! compiled and edited by 
A. W. Gross and A. H. Jahsmann, introduces the child 
to 79 delightful religious songs by which he can express 
his love of God. Frances Hook, creator of famous por- 


For Young Christians 8 to 13 











My Devotions is a monthly devotional booklet writ- 
ten especially for youth in this age group. 

One Hundred Bible Stories combines full-color pic- 
tures with stories in the King James text. It may be used 
alone or in conjunction with My Devotions. $2.50. 





For the Teen-Ager 











90 Meditations for Youth, by Alfred P. Klausler, will 
give the teen-ager in your family three months of vivid, 
teen-applied daily meditations. $1.00. 

Teen-Ager, the Bible Speaks to You is a collection of 
some of the choicest parts of the Bible in various trans- 
lations. Helpful for getting started in the Bible-reading 
habit. $1.00. 

Teen-Agers Pray is a book of 75 prayers written especi- 
ally. for Christian youth. $1.00. 
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by FREDERICK A. MEYER 


A strange paradox in our world today is the fact 
that at one and the same time our world is becoming 
both smaller and larger. 

There is scarcely any spot on earth that cannot be 
reached in a few hours. High-speed trains, automobiles, 
and jet planes span continents and oceans in a few 
hours. Rockets and satellites orbit our planet in min- 
utes. Newspapers, radio, and TV bring the world’s 
events — once rather vague and shadowy events — 
right into our living rooms. New Orleans, Tokyo, Ha- 
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vana, and 1000 other places are as near as our easy 
chairs. For all practical purposes, we “are there” when 
news happens. 

And yet, with all the shrinking that has taken 
place, we are no nearer to being “one world” than 
we were centuries ago. In a sense, our world has 
grown larger. Although we know more about people 
and what happens to them, national ideologies and 
ways of life are just as far apart or farther apart than 
ever before. Nations apparently holding the same con- 
cepts of freedom and personal worth are often in dis- 
agreement with each other. And within the borders of 
our own continent battle lines are 
quickly drawn when discrimination or 
segregation become the topic of dis- 
cussion. 

Although we may live within a few 
feet of our neighbor and see him again 
and again, we may really know little 
about him. Frequently we do not even 
know his name, to say nothing of 
knowing his beliefs, viewpoints, and 
the set of values by which he governs 
his life. 

How do we maintain proper per- 
spective in this kind of smaller-larger 
world? What is the right way to view 
the world, its people, and the things 
that happen to them? In a sense this 
is a theological problem, for we shall 
not have the right view of the world 
and its people unless we understand 
God’s purposes for man. We must 
find the real answer to the age-old questions: Who 
am I? What is my purpose in life? How do I ac- 
complish this purpose? 

The Christian finds God in the answer to each of 
these questions. He sees God as the beginning, cen- 
ter, and end of life. He recognizes God as the Author 
of our life, the Creator of the world. The Christian 
realizes that his real purpose in life is to glorify God, 
and he derives from God the power to accomplish this 
great purpose. Finally, the Christian looks forward to 
union with God at the end of life. 

The Christian realizes that the world and its re- 
sources are the good gifts of a gracious God, gifts to 
be used for man’s welfare and God’s glory. He also 
recognizes that in this world good and evil exist side 
by side. As the Christian faces the problems of life, 
he soon realizes that all is not clearly good or evil, but 





that there are shades in between. He frequently finds 
himself confronted with choosing the lesser of two evils. 
The Christian sees the world’s evils magnified as man 
refuses to accept God’s purposes for man and misuses 
the gifts God places at his disposal. 

Yet real Christianity obligates us to love the un- 
lovely, to aid the ungrateful, to support the undeserv- 
ing. The Christian world view sees all people, white 
and black, Russian and American, good and not so 
good, as God’s creatures for whom the Savior died. 


HOBBIES .. . 


If children are to develop a Christian outlook and 
viewpoint in life, they must know people, not merely 
know about them. As difficult as it may seem, children 
must develop the ability to see the problems and crises 
of the world through the eyes of those directly con- 
fronted with the problems. The children must place 
themselves “in the shoes” of the others, and ask; “How 
does he think? How does he feel? How does he suffer? 
What makes him happy or sad?” They must see the 
problems of the African, the Japanese, the German, 














not from the viewpoint of a somewhat disinterested 
observer, but from that of a fellow human being. 


But what can we do to instill in young minds this 
kind of world view? Much depends upon our own 
attitudes. Children’s views are the reflections of those 
of their parents and teachers. Therefore we as parents 
and teachers need ever to be developing a more ade- 
quate world view and thus set the scene for our chil- 
dren to see the world through the eyes of a practicing 
Christian. 





In addition, there are some other things to further 
expedite this development we teachers and our chil- 
dren’s parents can do. 


1. When possible, we can encourage children to 
make contact with people of other cultures and coun- 
tries. We can help the children see that although these 
people may look, think, and talk differently they are 
real people with real personalities and not just strange 
pictures in a book. How can we find such people? 
We can do so by calling a nearby college or university 
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and inquiring if there are any foreign students study- 
ing there. Sometimes local high schools have exchange 
teachers from foreign lands for a semester or a year. 
Most foreign students and teachers are anxious to learn 
about our ways of living and welcome a chance to 
visit our homes and churches. 


2. We can encourage pupils to read about people 
of foreign lands. Magazine articles, encyclopedia ac- 
counts, travel and missionary stories, will broaden what 
children learn in school about foreign lands and their 
people. 

3. Encourage children to choose pen pals in differ- 
ent areas of the world. This contact 
makes for friendship and understand- 
ing. However, one must bear in mind 
that most children in other lands do 
not understand English. Some chil- 
dren secure names of the children of 
missionaries from their mission board 
and start a correspondence with chil- 
dren their own age. 

4. Parents can encourage hobbies 
like collecting postage stamps, picture 
post cards, dolls, coins, or what have 
you. Such hobbies stimulate the child 
to investigate on his own the situation, 
customs, etc., of the people he does 
not really know. 

5. The Christian, if he is to be 
worthy of that title at all, must be a 
missionary. For this reason by no 
means the least important way to de- 
velop a Christian world view is to 
help our children develop a strong missionary concern 
for others. 

Field trips to poorer sections of the community, 


to missions and charitable institutions, etc., will help 


pupils become more aware of the needs, both physi- 
cal and spiritual, of their fellow men. Pointing to the 
missionary implications of our Sunday school lessons 
and helping pupils carry out definite mission projects 
are other ways of stimulating this concern. 

Since, then, teaching a Christian world view is re- 
lated to the Great Commission to “make disciples of 
all nations,” we see that it does have a place in our 
teaching. To be sure, we cannot lead children to a full 
understanding of the problems and cultures of all peo- 
ples. But as they learn more of those outside their 
own class and culture, they will be able to go about 
the missionary task more wisely and efficiently. 
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by DALE E. GRIFFIN 














is important to understand just what the 

teaching process is. Teaching is not the 

mere transmission of a body of knowledge, 
nor is it governing and directing the conduct of people. 
The teacher of religion is to help each individual 
develop a valid and satisfactory relationship with God, 
with himself, and with his fellow men. 

The teaching process involves subject matter, the 
teacher as a person, the learner as a unique individual, 
and the situation in which the teacher and the pupil 
live together. All of these are interrelated; all of these 
interact in the teaching process. Although we shall 
treat each of these separately, it must be remembered 
that none of them can be considered apart from the 
total process. 

I 


First we shall attempt to deal with the subject mat- 
ter and the teaching process. Our assumption is that 


the source of subject matter for the teaching of our 
Christian faith is the Bible. In the Bible God speci- 
fically reveals how He relates Himself to men. Much 
can be learned about God apart from the Bible, but 
through His inspired Word God makes known His 
plan for accepting sinners as His children and for grant- 
ing them the privileges and the responsibilities of being 
His children. 

Teaching the Bible therefore requires something 
very different, something more than knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible and a treasury of memory gems 
on the part of the pupil. To teach the Bible is to pre- 
sent its message of Law and Gospel clearly and to 
relate that message to the learner’s life — to his rela- 
tionships with God, with himself, and with his fel- 
low men. 

So to teach the Bible I must first reveal to the 
individual how one becomes a child of God. My pur- 
pose is not merely to give the pupil an abstract under- 
standing of God but first of all to awaken in him an 
awareness of his sinful and lost condition; then to hold 
up Christ as the only Savior, who by His holy life and 
His vicarious suffering and death has earned forgive- 
ness and salvation for all. 

Teaching the Bible is also helping pupils to under- 
stand and to practice Christian relationships with oth- 
ers. Christians are to respect others as persons, not 
treat them as things and not exploit them for personal 
advantage. By God’s grace they are to order their lives 
according to the rule “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Moreover, the message of Scripture is to be com- 
municated in meaningful language. It is noteworthy 
that Paul said: “So likewise ye, except ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? For ye shall speak into the 
air. . . . Yet in the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue.” (1 Cor. 14:9, 19) 

The Greek of the New Testament was not the 
classical Greek of the scholars but the common Greek 
spoken by the man in the street. Today we still use 
largely the Elizabethan English of the King James 
Version of the Bible, which is often difficult for chil- 
dren to comprehend. There is considerable resistance 
against modern versions of the Bible, even though 
they make the Bible more understandable. Yet our 
teaching of the subject matter of the Bible ought to 
be in language easily understood and related to the 
common experiences of man today. 



























































In teaching the subject matter of the Bible I must 
be logical. The Biblical writers were Orientals who 
delighted in using narratives and figures of speech to 
convey divine truths. Western man has been trained 
to be logical and precise in his thinking and language. 
Therefore to teach the Bible well I must present Chris- 
tian doctrine in clear language and in logical order. 
In other words, my teaching must be organized. 


HOW SHOULD | TEACH? 


II 


But teaching is more than mere presentation of 
subject matter. In the teaching’ process the teacher is 
expressing himself. Therefore in considering how 
I should teach I must also be aware of myself. 

Like it or not, my presentation of the truths of 
Scripture will be colored by what I am as a person. 
I will teach by what I am no less than by what I pre- 
sent from the Scriptures. In the minds of my pupils, 
the life that I live will be a strong reflection of my 
religious beliefs. 

This means I must first of all have some under- 
standing of myself. What are my motives? Am I a 
teacher of religion because this activity affords me 
a certain amount of honor or pleasure? Am I seeking 
to atone for a sense of personal guilt by a little service 
to God and His church? Am I using this position to 
dominate the lives of other people? To teach Chris- 
tianity effectively my all-consuming purpose must be 
the glory of God and the salvation and sanctification 
of my pupils. To that end “He [Jesus] must increase, 
and I must decrease.” (John 10:30) 

If I wish to teach God’s forgiveness and accept- 
ance, I must be forgiving, accepting, tolerant, and pa- 
tient in my life. If I wish to teach the quiet assurance 
and confidence my Christian faith offers, I myself 
must practice that quiet assurance and confidence (Phil. 
4:6). If I desire to communicate the joy and happi- 
ness which I believe to be the products of a true re- 
lationship with God in Christ, then I myself must be 
cheerful and cultivate a sunny disposition. If I wish 
to destroy hypocrisy and a sham in others, then I must 
be sincere and genuine myself. 

My religion dare not be a cloak to cover up sin 
and hypocrisy, neither dare it be a device to give me 
a sense of spiritual or of moral superiority over others. 
My religion must be a genuine and healthy part of me. 


With a sense of true humility I must accept my share 
of the human burden of evil and injustice; with a sense 
of gratitude I must accept God’s love and forgiveness; 
with a sense of love I must seek to share God’s love 
for all men. 

My role is that of a teacher. I probably have knowl- 
edge, insights, and maturity which my pupils do not 
have. But I am not an ultimate authority with the right 
to impose my thinking and my attitudes on others. 
Rather I am a guide to help others understand them- 
selves and grow in the right relationship with God, 
with themselves, and with their fellow men. 

In my role as a teacher of religion I must motivate 
the learner toward growth in the new life. I must be 
interesting; I must attempt to make religion desirable; 
I must try to convey to each individual just how re- 
ligion can help him. 

I cannot teach anyone all there is to know about 
our Christian faith. I cannot meet fully the religious 
needs of any individual. A man’s faith must come to 
fruition within himself. Therefore I must train my 
pupils to find answers for themselves and relate reli- 
gious truths to their individual needs. I need to teach 
them to make their own decisions as to what is true 
and right in the light of God’s Word. 

Thus I teach, or try to teach, out of the fullness 
of my experience as a Christian who constantly seeks 
to apply God’s Word to his own life. It is therefore 
necessary for me to understand both the Word of God 
and my own self. But my goal must not be to make 
the student’s life conform to my own. He is an ig 
dividual in his own right. I may lead him to a dee 
understanding of God’s truth, but it is he who 
pray, and will, and feel, and apply the Word to hi 
so as to grow toward the goal 
of Christian maturity. 
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The one teacher whom Dr. 
Martin Luther remembered 
with gratitude throughout his 
life was a John Trebonius, 
who treated his pupils with 
the greatest love and consider- 
ation. Upon entering the 
schoolroom Trebonius would 
remove his academic cap and 
not replace it until he had 
taken his seat at the desk. 

























































To the other teachers he said, “Among these young 
pupils sit some of whom God may make our future 
mayors, chancellors, learned doctors, and rulers. Al- 
though you do not know them now, it is proper that 
you should honor them.” If I expect my pupils to have 
a sense of worth and of personal responsibility in learn- 
ing, I must treat them with that expectation. 

In recognizing the worth of each pupil, I will seek 
to understand the individual where he is in his spir- 
itual life and begin from there. I will try to comprehend 
his needs and seek to help him meet them. When he 
acts in an unacceptable manner, I will frustrate this, 
so that he will learn responsibility for his actions. 
[ must remember that “faith without works is dead” 
and that religion must become life, an integral, spiritual 
force determining attitudes and actions. 

In respecting the individual I will permit him 
maximum freedom of expression within necessary lim- 
its. If he expresses doubts, I will not be horrified, but 
rather I will be sympathetic and help him resolve these 
doubts. To demonstrate to him the significance for 
his own life, I will use relevant problem situations. 
[ will enable him to conduct “research” so he can think 
out for himself the meaning of religious truths for his 
own needs. Thus through encouraging self-expression 





I shall try to make what I teach a genuine part of the 
learner’s own life. 

How should I teach? | need to teach in such a way 
that my pupils grow not just in knowledge about the 
Bible or even about God but also in the new life as 
God’s children. To do this I must continue to grow 
in the new life myself and must communicate the Gos- 
pel through what I am as well as through what I say. 
Further, I will best communicate this when I am fully 
familiar with the world of my pupils and with their 
individual personalities and concerns. 

























After evening services in a country church near 
my home, small circles of younger members start to 
form by the front steps, just outside the larger circle 
of yellow light cast by the brass lantern over the 
doorway. 

Most often the talk in these small youth circles 
hovers around last week’s bowling scores or next 
Tuesday’s softball game here. But once in a great while 
something will happen here — some word will be said 
—that reveals in an instant the concealed world of 
an adolescent. 

It was so on a recent warm evening, when after 
the service our pastor stood in the doorway and greeted 
the people. 

Only the smaller circles of young teens remained 
clustered by the foot of the church steps. Just to the 
edge of this cluster a boy and girl stood together and 
watched the adults scurrying to their cars. 

She was a girl a bit on the thin side and a bit too 
tall for her age, and she held him by the hand. They 
both listened to the patter going on just beyond their 
reach. 

Then I overheard her say just a little too loudly, 
“Come on, let’s tell them we'll go. We do, too, be- 
long there.” 

Up above them both, in the doorway where the 
wind caught the pastor’s white surplice and brought 
it out into the yellow light, no one could have heard 
this sentence. I am sure, for my acquaintance with 
the pastor, that he would have straightened in surprise 
at the words. For he is a young man himself and 
human, and he loves young people. 

He could not have heard. And even though he 
must have known this girl and boy had lived in the 





YOUR 


Lutheran Children’s Home for years, what could he 
have said or done? He could not have changed the 
fact that one boy and one girl felt unwelcomed by 
the other young folks in the parish. 


What Could He Have Done? 


They did not worry about my overhearing their 
conversation, I think, because they had talked with 
me before about not going to the weekend camp. They 
had seen the announcement in the Sunday bulletin, 
and this announcement had awakened in them the 
quiet anger of an old ingrained scar. 

Yet they did want to belong. At least the girl did. 
And so they walked together into church in this eve- 
ning service as so many times before. They heard the 
Gospel, and they needed to feel loved as they always 
felt when they heard that Gospel. And this need for 
love lay at the root of their conversation by the steps 
of the church. 

What the young girl said on this particular night 
did not alarm me. I know, inwardly, how spiritually 
the girl and the boy have viewed their relationship 
to their church. And I can predict in all conscience 
that they will stay with their church more surely than 
many other young people with a great many more 
advantages. 

But what I do wonder about is how the church 
can say anything really lasting about the all-accepting 
love of God in Christ so long as the church’s mem- 
bers do not fully, warmly accept and eagerly follow 
up her young confirmands. 
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Four members of my “Sunday Morning Circle,” 
just confirmed, have been raised in an institution. Of 
the one girl and three boys, none has experienced the 
security of a home life sustained by both father and 
mother. Of these four, one finally made the trip to 
our weekend youth camp. 

I asked the others, the three boys, why they could 
not come. There was no answer but a shrug of the 
shoulders and a hesitant, searching smile. How do 
you say in American that you do not feel equal with 





other members of the body of Christ? 

But this feeling of not being wanted by the church 
is not limited to a few or to the homeless. 

In seven years with our Christian high school youth 
I have felt nothing more strongly about them than the 
desire to be accepted as they are. Is this too much for 
them to ask of their church? Is it too much for parent- 
less ones to ask? 

So unconsciously, so easily, we shunt our youth 
off after their confirmation vows. We place them in 

















the hands of untrained leaders. Our confirmands move 
doubtfully from one to the other leader each Sunday 
school year, and as they move, their ranks thin out 
at the edges. 

By the third year after confirmation most of our 
congregations have lost contact with two thirds of their 
high school youth. This is a fact that frightens pale any 
doctor of the soul, any professional worker in the 
church. 

But how can the situation be changed? How can 
the doctor of the soul keep spiritual contact with the 
high school set? “What could he have done?’ is the 
question that still haunts us. 

There is an approach that, I think, embodies in 
itself the acceptance and security which our adoles- 
cents crave. 


Instead of treating confirmation as some sort of 
out-of-the-way graduation rite, use it as an in- 
vitation into full, carefully oriented participa- 
tion in the body of Christ. 
Assign to each confirmation group — on the day 
of confirmation — an equipped, personable, pop- 
ular youth leader, a person dedicated to, and 
in love with, your teen-agers. 
Make it this leader’s job to account for every 
member of his group through four years of high 
school. 
|, Ask this youth leader to lead his group in Bible 
study, keep them active in the Walther League, 





accompany them to weekend retreats and camps, 
counsel them spiritually as individuals, keep rec- 
ords of their Communion attendance and their 
participation in the life of the congregation. 


| 


. Ask this confirmation class youth leader to meet 
regularly with leaders of the Walther League, 
the pastor, and the school faculty, in a common 
desire to hold on to our youth. 


6. Free your youth leader to care for this one con- 
firmation group by excusing him from congre- 
gation offices or roles that would take him away 
from his group. 


Appoint a new leader for each succeeding con- 
firmation class. After four years with one group 
your youth leader can—if he wishes — start 
over again with a new confirmation group. 


%, Plan annual confirmation class reunion banquets 
to symbolize the closeness of the group, and re- 
veal to members and church staff the actual con- 
dition of each group. 


9, Use the annual reunion banquet reports to keep 
your finger on every single young person in the 
congregation. Reports should include members 
present, absent and accounted for, members ab- 
sent and whereabouts unknown. 


Any approach has weaknesses, obviously. The 
approach outlined above contains one outstanding 
opening for failure-—the personality of the youth 
leader. Four years of him, if he proves just not right, 
could tire any group of confirmed young people. 

But even at that the group will be tired of some- 
body — not just of vacuum, boredom, lack of con- 
cern in their church. And we might become surprised 
at the patience our high school boys and girls can 
show toward someone who cares for them in spite of 
his own inadequacies. 

For there is the essence of the Gospel: acceptance 
in spite of self. It is what we have from Christ; it is 
what our youth inwardly long to experience. It is what 
we can give, through our own self-giving, to “the least 
of these My brethren.” 

Acceptance in spite of self is, in fact, the only 
thing that can make life in our world possible any more 
at all. That goes for all of us as well as for our ado- 
lescent youth, who need to be accepted in Christ most 
lovingly precisely at those times when they appear most 
unlovable. 


This article was first published in Lutheran Education. 























































A Study of the Kindergarten Child 


by MORELLA MENSING 


ALL ALIKE 














Kindergarten children are all alike! A bold state- 
ment indeed — one which in isolation would meet the 
disapproval and severe criticism of educators. So let’s 
clarify! All alike? 

In some respects, yes. These boys and girls whom 
we teach are all imperfect but have all been redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. Most of them have become 
God’s children through the “washing” by means of 
which sinners are born again and given the new life 
(Titus 3:5). So they are in the same class with the 
young children of whom Jesus said, “Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein.” (Mark 10:15) 


These childre. are very dear to their heavenly 
Father. He want. them to grow up as His children 
and as heirs of eternal life. A Christian teacher will 
do well to study what Christ says concerning His 
lambs — how He feels toward them and how He wants 
them taught and trained. 

A teacher of the young will also do well to study 
professional books and read articles dealing with the 
growth and development of children. Knowing that 
these children were created by God, she will not ex- 
pect more of them than they can do. She will readily 
forgive those who fail and will prayerfully lead them 
all to be followers of the Good Shepherd. 

This, too, is true! There’s Lackadaisical Larry, 
Talkative Tina, Jumpy Jo, Crybaby Carrie, Perfect 
Pete, Sensitive Sue, and many others. Each one of them 
came into the world as a unique being. Each one pos- 








ALL 
ALIKE 


BUT 
DIFFERENT 


sesses a physical and mental inheritance that has been 
influenced by his family life and all the rest of his en- 
vironment. 

When these children sit in a class, they are bringing 
with them their past experiences, which when under- 
stood will help a teacher understand why they act as 
they do. The more one knows about children, the bet- 
ter one can teach them. 

Boys and girls vary in size and in color of hair, eyes, 
and skin. Such physical differences are noticeable. 
There are, however, differences which are far more 
significant! These are differences in emotional qual- 
ities. 

In these characteristics there seems to be no “typi- 
cal” one in any age group. Appearance and even 
actions are not a sure guide to a child’s feelings. To 
discern emotional differences a teacher must become 
sensitive to emotions — and must stay alert. 





Growth in children has been compared to travel 
on a highway. The landmarks are the same, each trip 
covers the same territory, the destination is the same, 
but each travels at his own rate. Growth is a slow 
process, and it can be rich and fascinating. But it takes 
time. 

One may well remember this when working with 
young children. Don’t expect the same from all in 
a group. Remember Christ’s concern for the individ- 
ual and his particular needs. Evaluate your teaching 
with questions such as these: 


Am I aware of individual differences? 
Am I conscious of my children’s needs? 
Am I caring for the individual? 


Let us note the characteristics that are rather com- 
mon to all kindergarteners four and five years old. 
From these we can draw implications directing us to 
better teaching and training. 

Children at this age have just passed through a com- 
fortable period of growing up. They have been in 
command of their baby world and have had in this 
world a feeling of maturity and security. Suddenly 
they are thrown into a new world of standards much 
more demanding, much more rigid. At this time one 
must be more understanding and patient, protecting 
the mixed feelings and encouraging all honest attempts 
at self-fulfillment. Failures and defeats should be kept 
at a minimum. 

These children possess boundless energy! Let’s 
be tolerant of their wiggling. They worm, squirm, and 
learn! This is when a good activity program is needed. 
Activity packets are a big help. Use them! It is through 
participation in activity that children learn. 

It is interesting to note that the energy output of 
fours and fives varies from vigorous participation to 
quiet observation. Here are the ones we think aren’t 
learning a thing, but who go home and tell their mother 
the whole story — almost verbatim. So — don’t force 
participation. It sometimes comes quietly. 

The child of this age is still attached to his mother 
and seeks approval of adults rather than of his own 
age group. A kind teacher can help him make friends 
and become a little more group conscious. Then he 
will soon seek his own age friends in place of his par- 
ents and teachers. 

Even though there are general characteristics com- 
mon to all kindergarten children, we will also encounter 
those who deviate radically. These youngsters deserve 
very special concern. The “solitary child,” the “rebel,” 
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the one with an “ego-defense,” the “disturbed,” and the 
ones who are the “almosts,” never quite making the 
grade — these and many others with problems need 
our kindest help and guidance. Give them the ques- 
tions they can answer, the memory work they can do. 
Help the little “loner” and the little “loser” so that 
they too will say of themselves, “I don’t want to be 
someone else — I’m happy I’m just me.” 


Some Simple Principles to Remember 
In Working with Young Children 


Give the children a feeling of security in every 
situation. Many things are new and frightening to 
them. 

Offer sympathy only when it is really needed. Take 
a matter-of-fact attitude toward small bumps. 

Give the children a wholesome amount of affec- 
tion. Show a genuine liking for the child, but avoid 
sentimentality. Keep the teacher-pupil relationship 
from becoming too personal. 

Be patient and calm. If you become excited, so 
will the child. Don’t consider an offense as a personal 
act against you. 

Have an unemotional attitude when difficulties arise. 
Be disturbed if you must, but don’t let the children 
know it. Better . . . don’t get disturbed. 

Help create and maintain an atmosphere that is 
free from strain. Find out what each child is able to do 
without pressure. 

Avoid haste. Give the children plenty of time. 

Do not stop abruptly the play or activities of a 
group. Keep a flexible, definite program. Strange, 
frequent changes may be disturbing. 

Be consistent in handling situations. Children need 
to know what to expect under various circumstances. 

Let the Word of God and the teachings of the 
Master Teacher, Jesus, be your constant guide. 

Be honest and fair. Children are quick to judge 
insincerity or partiality. 

Respect the children’s rights and privileges. Cour- 
tesy begets courtesy. 

Study the individual child. When needed, use dis- 
ciplinary measures which will be most effective with 
each particular child. 

Correction should be immediate and firm, just and 
of short duration. Isolation and loss of privileges are 
very effective penalties. Be sure the child understands 
his misdemeanor. Don’t just threaten. 

Seek to attain real companionship with your group. 
Love them, and respect them as lambs of Christ. 
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Better Teaching 





Dr. William Stidger wrote a book on 
preaching in which he tells preachers to preach “out 
of the overflow.” He means they are to acquire a large 
fund of knowledge, much more than they can use in a sin- 
gle sermon; this knowledge is to become part of their men- 
tal and spiritual equipment; then their message will flow 
forth freely and become a power for good in the hearts of 
their hearers. 

Teachers, too, are to have at their command large re- 
sources of knowledge, more than they can exhaust in a given 
class period. Out of this store of knowledge, properly organized 
in their minds, they will bring forth “things new and old” — like 
the housefather who from his rich supply provides food for his household. (Matt. 13:52) 

But reading and study will have lasting results only for those who have learned to classify 
and preserve the things they may be able to use at one time or another. Filing, the keeping of 
notebooks, perhaps also of scrapbooks, are ways in which we can salvage what would otherwise 
be forgotten almost as soon as we read it. 

The sources of raw material for teaching are numerous. There are the Bible, commen- 





taries, Bible dictionaries and atlas, lesson notes, leader- 
ship training courses, books on teaching, psychology, 
and the like. Other sources are: newspapers, maga- 
zines, conversations at social gatherings and outings. 

How can we best file this material? One way is 
to file pictures, clippings, and other materials in large 
manila envelopes or file folders or paste them into 
scrapbooks. The writer has hundreds of pictures 
clipped from magazines of children helping in the 
home, praying, going to church, playing with other 
children or alone; pictures featuring home life, health, 
kindness; science pictures, natural history pictures, 
symbolical pictures, maps and graphs. He has a large 
homemade scrapbook in which he places newspaper 
clippings, cartoons, etc., indiscriminately. These clip- 
pings cover a wide range of subjects. Pages are num- 
bered and the inside cover is used for the index. All im- 
portant clippings go into manila folders. 

Beginning teachers often fail to recognize the 
teaching value of current events, newspaper accounts, 
anecdotes, illustrations, graphs, pictures, and nature 
specimens. We can sometimes arrest the attention of 
a group of children just by exhibiting a newspaper 
clipping from the local paper. 

When such a clipping is used as an approach or 
in applying the lesson truth, it helps the pupil realize 
that the Bible truths he learns on Sunday bear a direct 
relationship to everyday life. 

A Saturday Evening Post cover, for example, por- 
trays eight boys, dressed in baseball uniforms, waiting 
dejectedly at the curb while a ninth boy belatedly 
mows the lawn. The picture might be used very ef- 
fectively at the beginning of the lesson to arouse in- 
terest or to make the point that Christian love demands 
that we do our chores promptly, for in this way we 
please our parents and do not occasion others incon- 
venience. 

There is a wealth of secondary material all around 
us. When we become aware of its value in religious 
instruction, we'll get busy with our scissors. We'll start 
saving pictures, anecdotes, and happenings recorded 
in the newspaper that were so often lost before. 

What if we do use only a fraction of the materials 
we collect? It is stimulating just to have something 
on file to look over when preparing a lesson. In the 
process of going through these materials we will often 
think of a new approach or lesson application. 

A notebook is another good tool for preserving 
teaching material which might otherwise be lost. Dis- 
ciplined note taking prompts us to read, think, and 


observe with the teaching function in mind. We re- 
cord a child’s significant remark or action, a compell- 
ing thought, or quotable statements we find in our 
reading. Of course, a notebook finds its best use in 
preparing for our Sunday school lessons. 


The author of a memory course trains his students 
to pigeonhole knowledge in their minds. He has dem- 
onstrated that most people can remember anything to 
which they devote sufficient thought and reflection. 
But the powers of memory are limited. So is the time 
most of us have for re- “so PR 
flective thinking. The : fs 
older we grow, the less sy 
we can rely on our 
memories. Either we 
jot down the things we 
wish to remember, or 
they will be forgotten. 


This may sound as 
though the teacher must 
do all the talking or pre- 
senting of material in 
a lesson. Not at all. The 
success of almost any 
method depends to a 
large extent on the re- 
sources from which the 
subject matter is drawn. Teaching procedures like 
showing a picture or an object, referring to a map, hav- 
ing the class look up a Biblical reference, asking a ques- 
tion, telling an anecdote, setting up a role-playing sit- 
uation, and stimulating pupils to participate in projects 
are all teaching techniques which depend on fresh ideas, 
pictures, quotations, etc., in order to be alive. 


Many a homemaker has been embarrassed when 
obliged to serve dinner to unexpected guests on a holi- 
day. From her depleted larder she may have managed 
to gather enough food for a scant meal, but the experi- 
ence was probably something less than satisfying for 
both guest and host. We teachers will serve scant spir- 
itual dinners unless we have a well-provisioned larder. 


Like a good sermon a good lesson is full of the 
meat of wholesome thought, so well organized that the 
soul has a spiritual feast; hearers go away satisfied, 
enriched, and stimulated to fresh effort in the spiritual 
life. Let’s remember that back of good teaching are the 
file folders, the scrapbooks and notebooks in which we 
have stored up materials to help us teach “out of the 
overflow.” 





RESPONSIBLE ADULTS IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL. 


By Irene S. Caldwell (Warner Press, 
96 pages, $1.25) 

Like the preceding book by the 
same author, Adults Learn and Like 
It, this is a stimulating volume, well 
written by a person thoroughly at 
home in the field of adult education. 
The illustrations at the beginning of 
each chapter, the references for fur- 
ther discussion, and the various charts 
are most helpful to the local church 
that wants to lay out a compre- 
hensive program of Christian adult 
education. Like most books on this 
subject, it restricts itself to the tech- 
niques and the basic insights of adult 
OE. 


education. 


RASHIDA, MUSLIM GIRL 
OF WEST PAKISTAN 


Foundation, 28 
printed pages and 12 flannel-backed 
pages, $2.50) 

**Missionary 


(Scripture Press 


education includes 
more than a once-a-month program, 
missionary speakers, or a demonstra- 
tion of curios. Missionary education 
must inform about a particular mis- 
sion field and stimulate listeners to 
This is the 


thesis upon which this mission edu- 


participate in the work.” 


cation aid is built. 


Beside background reading on the 
religion of Islam, it contains suede- 
backed figures, a map, a diorama to 
build, suggestions for pupil assign- 
ments, and a ten-chapter story for 
visualization on the flannelboard. 

Using The Minaret, Lutheran Sun- 
day schools could adapt the rich re- 
sources in this mission aid to teach 
mission work in 
(The Minaret, pub- 
lished three times a year by the So- 


about Lutheran 


Muslim areas. 


ciety for the Promotion of Moham- 
medan Missions, is a magazine free 
upon request. Address: 4615 Roose- 
velt Ave., Pennsauken 8, N. J.) 


eH. S. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND 

THE BIBLE. 

By G. Frederick Owen (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 384 pages, $4.95) 

How often have you wished to be 
able to lay your hands quickly on 
interesting, concise, authoritative in- 
formation on such places and things 
as ‘Ur of the Chaldees,”’ the tower 
of Babel, Jericho and Joshua, the 
Great Pyramid at Giza, the enigma- 
tic Sphinx, the Pool of Bethesda, the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen and its 
the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Shushan, the home of Daniel 
and Queen Esther? 


Dr. Owen has given us such a re- 


fabulous treasures, 


source book. Drawing on 33 years 


of intensive study and extensive travel 
through the Bible lands, Dr. Owen 
writes a highly fascinating and fully 
authoritative story of ‘‘archaeology 
and the Bible.”’ 

Refreshing is the fact that this ma- 
ture scholar maintains throughout 
a highly intelligent respect for the 
Scriptures and its record of God at 
work in history. He presents evidence 
in some instances which others tend 
to overlook, but which underlines the 
accuracy and 
Bible. 


Dr. Owen says his purpose in writ- 


truthfulness of the 


ing this book is to allow past civiliza- 


tions to . . tell their story so that 
the past will be as much with us as 
the present and that a knowledge of 
the past will make for a better under- 
standing of the present and serve as 
a guide for the future.”’ 

To introduce us to his survey of 
selected archaeological sites of the 
Biblical era, Dr. Owen gives us a 
simple, fascinating study of the mean- 
ing and scope of archaeology, how 
Biblical cities were buried, the tech- 
nique of excavation, and how finds 
are dated. Then he points out the 
significance to the Bible student of 
archaeological discoveries in the 
various Bible lands: Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia, Northern and Southern Egypt, 
Syria, Transjordan, Palestine. Par- 
ticularly helpful are his observations 
on the meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Notes with pertinent infor- 
mation, a fine selection of pictures, 
an index, ahd an extensive bibliog- 
raphy are other helpful features. 

The Sunday school teacher will 
find Archaeology and the Bible a 
very helpful resource. It will serve 
to give a better understanding of 
the history and setting of the Bible 
and thus will help to make Bible 


study more meaningful. 
Erich H. Kiehl 
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“That’s just another reason why Fi 
women make such good teachers.” age 





. Com The Most Important Weekend of the Year 


Sunday school at its worst has been called the most wasted hour of the week. 
To prevent this judgment from being true, District conventions are being added 
to the widespread basic program of leadership and teacher training in The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 

A number of Districts have already conducted such weekend conventions. 
The Northwest District and the Western District were the first to demonstrate 
the readiness of large groups to assemble for special training on a much more 
extended basis than is usually available in a circuit conference. The California- 
Nevada District has been offering such a program annually. In the summer of 
1961 the Texas, Eastern, and South Dakota Districts held successful Sunday 
school conventions for the first time. Those who attended received a renewal 
of spirit as well as new insights and were lavish in expressing appreciation. 


The following Districts have announced plans for a general Sunday school 
convention in the coming months: The Colorado District in Denver, April 6—8; 
the Western District at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, June 8—10; the Southern 
California District (perhaps jointly with the California-Nevada District) at the 
Lafayette Hotel in Long Beach, Calif., July 6—8; the Kansas District in Wichita, 
July 27—29. The Michigan District has not yet set its date at this writing but 
has indicated plans to hold a convention. The Atlantic District annually con- 
ducts regional conventions. 

A number of other Districts have held or will hold Districtwide conferences 
for Sunday school superintendents in 1962. The Northern Illinois District con- 
ducted such a meeting at Lombard, Ill., on Jan. 21. On Jan. 28, 1962, Okla- 
homa District superintendents met at Oklahoma City. The Kansas District held 
two such meetings prior to its general convention. The Minnesota District 
annually sponsors a Sunday school conference camp at Hennings, Minn. The 
Central District holds an annual workshop for Sunday school leaders and 
teachers each summer in Fort Wayne. 

If you have the opportunity to attend a District Sunday school convention in 
1962, don’t pass it by lightly. It might well be the most important weekend of 
the year for the Sunday school workers of your church, including you. The 
quality of your work as a teacher of the church will be affected by it. If your 
District has not yet planned such a meeting for you, ask for it, and you may 
receive it. In the meantime you may also be able to attend a convention in 
another District. This would be transforming a Christian vacation into a Chris- 
tian vocation, and Christ would be more truly both Alpha and Omega for you. 
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The banquet at San Antonio’s Granada Hotel was a significant moment for all who attended 










the 1961 Texas District convention. The schedule of ’62 District conventions is listed above. 


